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FOREWORD 


A LOGICAL TOLLOW-UP to the pubficatioo. The nice Suieecte 
in ihe Curriculum^ Office of Educatkw BuUetio 1949,' No. 12* is a 
series of bulletins in brief form. These are desired to dLcuss 
in more detail probl^ of teaching in some of the %ubject areas; and to 
analyse situations and illustrate ways in which teachers can Jielp children 
do a better job of living and working together. Eapfa of these bnlletios 
Bubsoibes to the philosophy of The Place cf SubjecU, but shows mofe 
sp^caUy how teaching and learning go on (l) ,in the Belds of leading, 
an^etic* written expression* and art; (2) in the nrea of developing the 
*^ty to solve problems; and (3) in^ organising ^ dasanxmi so that 
children understand their rights as individuals* and the responsibUities 
that go with tl^ rights. • Each discussion is planned to emphasise 
meaningful* purposeful experiences fwr children which the tMcher can 

adapt to her situation and her group of children. 

This particuly bulletin is concerned with bow children team to read. 
It descri^ as simply as posai^flie teacher’s part in the reading experi. 
ences i^dren have, and the ways parents can help in making the leamina. 
to-read years of the child’s life both happy,and Buccesafuh 
Learning to read^ not limited to the first grade. During each year 
a child spmds in x^^l* he discovers new ways to use reading for informa- 
tion and for pleasure and as he does so he needs to acquire new knd more 
complex skills. He does not acquire these incidentally but is guided by 

teachers who see the imporUnce of reading throughout the life^e 
of every mdividiiaL , 

T^ part of this bulletin that deab with skills in the mechanics of 
rea<^ is an attempt to explain 'to parents* espedaUy* why and how * 
methods of teaching begumii^ readi^ have changed. Of equal Im- 
^rtance to the parent should be the suggestions of ways he can use to 
determine how well his child is reading. 

Teachers and parents may find the point of view develop<$d here one 
that IS siutable for use as a sprin^niard in discusi^ing together the reading 
program the individual school It is there that school and community* 
kL**”**^ reading methods and purposes as objectively 
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How Children Learn To Read 


W HETHER OR NOT a child learn* to read easily and happily 
depends not only upon the teacher hut upon the attitude of the 
parents toward the child and toward reading. What happens to 
a child in his preschool years makes- a difference in his feelings about 
reading. Where the child feels secure in being loved by his parents' and 
by other members of the family, and where he has children of his own age 
to pky with who are also interested in books and stories, be is more likely 
to be socially and onotionally ready for the new experience of school when 
it comes, and for learning to read. 

If his father and mother listen to the stories that he makes up or leteUs 
from those be has enjoyed hearing, if be aSks questions and bis {Mrente 
give answers that are satisfying, if he is taken on trips and given an 
opportnnity to talk about his experiences, he is increasing his vocabulary 
as well as beoemung a pererm in his own right. 

If the child sees the grown*ups in his home reading books and maga- 
xines, and hears them reading aloud, he frequently gets a book' or maga** 
sine and makes believe that he is reading, ttx>. 

If the child has picture books of his own, if his parento read to him, 
talk to him, play with him; if they tell him stories that he ciui understand, 
be will look forward to reading as something exciting. 

But if, on the other hand, he has no books except the comics or coloring 
hooks; if tbere*are few, if any, books arid magasines in his home that his 
parento use themselves; and if he hears no stories that are just for him, 
reading may be an unhappy experience that is bewildering, especially 
when his parento assutne that be will be able to read in a book within the 
first few months of eebooLT 


WHAT HAPPENS, WHEN A CHILD 
^ARTS TO KINDERGARTEN? 

In the kindergart^ the child will be a member of th? group which hears 
the teacher both tell and read stories. He himself or the other chil{lren 
* tell stories about thonselvee, fathers, mothers, brothers, and ^ters; or 
he retells stories or poema that have been read or told to him or to the 
group., Ti^ther wiA the teacher, the boys and girls make a big book of 
stcwies which mdtviduals or the group hav^ dictated, and the teacher has 
'written dowii. The teadier mayjdb^ read froan these just as she would 
from a book. 
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What are the adrantagea of these experiences in telling, listening, 
rehearing, and perhaps repeating together for fnn a story or poem that has 
heen heard many times? Through all these activities, provided they are 
pleasant and happy, the child is developing a favorable attitude toward 
hooks and reading. He is saying to himself, "Reading is fun. You can 
find out ahoul things in hooks." To reinforce this interest, children may 
have opportunities for dramatic play, as they pretend i they are various 
memhers of the family and carry orf conversations as tftey play. Such 
experiences help children to devdop/ a vocahulary around home and family 
living, although they may he playing just for fbn. 

On a table in one comer of t^ kindergarten room, there are attractively 
arranged picture books that may have a few words in print under each 
picture, A child may sit at the table, share a hook with a friend, and 
acquire ideas.from storytelling pictures as they turn the pages together, 
or the teacher may show the picture bocdc to the group, and read or tell the 
story. He begifis to leam to handle books carefully so that they do not 
get dirty or tom. He is helped to tealiiK that he has a responsibility for 
Uking care of books whether they belong to him or to eUe. 

It is during this time that each child learns to recognise hif own name 
in voting if he has not done so before. He sees h nrinted on a tag with 
a stickfa- a butterfly or a bird, or a flower to bel^im further in identi- 
^ hook or his wraps. Wfe teacher writes his nawm on the Idg 
drawing that he makes on newsprint paper at the eased. He hears Ml 
name spoken and perhaps the teacher writes it on Hie board to say that 
be is to join a group of riukhmi who are to clean the gainea pig*s cage. 

When the children trith thar teacher take a trip to the p roee r y ktoce, 
they stop before crossihg a street when the STOP sign teOs them. The 
doors of the grocery store are marked "IN" and "OUT". Each can on 
tlw s^lf has a lal^l— ^ picti^e with the name of the friut or vegetable it 
contains, ^^rough thi^ experience children get some funiliarity %rith 
signs and luunes. ' , 

This kindergarten year in the cbild*s life is one in whidi he srown nU tf 
many expenences as a member of the group, and through tlwwi meets new 
words that he hears, that he may use and that the teacher nuy 

write down for the group’s big story bo<4. 

SUPPOSE A CHIU) DOESN’T GO TO KINDERGARTEN? 

^ Not all childrei/liave an opportunity for kindergarten in the oonunu* 
nities in which they live. It is important that 5-year-old children not be 
fora^ into a first-grade • situation with m^ mgtuie obildi|fL ' where 
reading is introduced before they are ready. lastea.^ they' should have 
interesting experiences at home. For example, take Charles, whose story 
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wu broadcMt on the radiA Cbariee was a little past 5. He was fortu- 
nate in having a home wjpere his parents were interested in books and 
reading. Near Halloween time CSiarles said to his mother. "I have a 
story I vfant to tell you.” 

”AU right.” said his mother, ”Iet me hear it.” So Charles told her a 
story about Shadow, a little ghost, who sUrted out to frighten children, 
hut on the way be became so frightened himself that be ran home to his 
mother. Charles' irother said that it was a good story. But Charles 
hims^ was not wilfing to stop with merely telling the story. Instead he 
inentioned the name of a radio commentator who was in the habit of 
giving book reviews. 

He said. Mother,” I want to write my stor>' down in a book and send 
it to Mf. M.” / 

”Oh,” said his mother, ”aWkmgh it's a good story-, I don’t believe that 
Mr. M. will want to see it.” 

But Charles insisted. So as he dicUted the story, his mother wrote it 

down. Tljen she copied it on large letter-siaed sheets of paper, for Charles 

wanted it made into a book. Neat came a oovert-on which the name of 
the story wm» written together with the name of the author. TTren 
Charles made, some pictures for the su^ and with his mother’s help put 
the pages together. 

When the story was ready to be mailed. Charles remarked, ”Mother. 1 
think Mr. M. ought to pay about $35 for this story.” 

Not all' children wffl have as much initiative as Charles. Not all 
children wiD have mothers who cooperate as well But as a result of 
this experience, Qiailes will have an attitude of interest in books and 
rrading that will ihake the actual process of learning to read easier, pro- 
vided that no one unthinkiif|ly puts an end to his interest in telling stories. 

WHAT HAPRENS WHEN A CHILD ENTERS FIRST GRADE? 

Although the children who enter the first grade in September may be 6 
y^rs old or nearly 6/ tbeir differences in other respects may be much 
widw than the narrow range in their ages. Their intelligraoe, their 
ability to use language in spiking, their physical health, their home 
backgrounds, their experiences in playing and working with other children 
may vary greatly from diild to child. 

For tb^ reasons, the teacher recognises that each child must be 
treated as an individual; that there are early ”starter^ and slow ”start- 
ers^ in learning to read. 9ie recognises Riat learning to read is not 
acdden^; that she as a teadier must be ahle- to recognise wfam each fhild 
is sufficiently r^dy to sta^ the reading process from books. Sie is no 
magidan, and ihust therefore observe, u& with parents, and possibly 
use readiness tesu to determine tdien the time m ”rigfat.” 
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The good trachrr krrp« informal rreord^ that trll when an individual 
child aaks what certain worda »ajr, abows that he i« interested in l<M>king at 
books, reatla a story by interpreting what the pictures say, tries to tell 
slori<*s. and wants to have books that are his own. 

But regardless of these records, the teacher herstdf is probably the most 
important factor ^ relaied, if she is patient, if she takes time 

to learn to know eacii child as an in<livitlual. if she creates a classroom 
environment which makes a child tiesire to read, the result in terms of 
what hap(>ens to a boy or girl will be quite diffen-iit frtMn what would 
happen if slie were another type of perstm. If she is nervims, i^she is 
t»nceme<l about having every chiM learn to read at the same tune, if 
she is- pressureil by [parents into forcing chihlren to read before they are 
ready, her attitiiiles will be reflected in the way children ferd and art. 

Jersild ' in hiij l>ook Child Dn'tdopment and the Curriculum dehnes 
readiness as "the timeliness of what we wish to teach in the liglit of the 
child's ability to take it.” The child ne<‘d8 to be "ready” from the stand- 
point of (1) his language and speech habits; (2) his mental maturity; (3) 
his physical de.veK>pment — such as vision and motor skilh; (4) the breatltlr 
an«4 nature of his ex|>erienr-e8. especially in relation to his inten*sts in b<M>ks 
and rearUng; and (S) his emotional and.stK'ial background. 

Ruth Strickland ’ says thal the average child as he enters first grade has 
a viK'almlary of several thousand words. These may be wonis that he 
rec«»gni»ea when' he hears them or words that he hinistdf can use in speakiiyg. ^ 
They may not all l>e part of a vivcabulary that he un«lerstands. Later on 
he will a(t|uire a reading viN'abulary and a writing v<Kabulary, in addition 
to the speaking and hearing vorabularies that he first learns. Some 
parents keep an infi>nnal reconl^of the new words which their children use, 
as they use tlieni. *Tlie cJiild who speaks clearly and distinctly has an 
advantage over another who talks baby talk. The latter will have difli- 
culty in learning to read imtii he gets rid his poor speech habits. 

Fn)m what we know as a n-sult of scientific studies, tlie typical cJiild is 
probably- more likely to smxeed if he is at least 6 years and 3 nionths of 
age before he starts to read from b<M>ks. Others state that the child who 
is of average mentality may well be 6 years and '6 months. Case histories 
^of children with reading difficulties often show that they were forceil inU> 
reading at some time between 5 and 6 years of age. 

The child’s physical development has an important part to play in his 
success in reading, particularly in regard to his vision and hearing. 
Scientific studies show that a child will be more likely to succeed in 
reading if be can detect likenesses and differences in the appearance of 
words, can g et his clues fn>m beginnings and endings and from the length 

' JemiU, Arthur, mnd anMntimm. ChUd IV^rtofsoirnl and the Cumruluni.. p. 51. Nrw Y*»rk. Rurvau o| 
PuhlkuticMia, TendMra Gblkfn, Gohimbia Unitrarsily. 1946. 279 p. 

• SirkkUnd. Ruth. Tha Lanfuafv Aru in the ElenieBLary Sduol. p. S8. D. C Heath A 

Couipan). I9SI. 570 p. ‘ ^ - 
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aad tbape of the word. Such ability oomca with maturity of tfa« orgaoa 
ofviaioa. SinrilaHy, the child must ^ abla to dbtmfuiiih between aouncla. 
He Doeda to be able to match beginning and ending aounda of worda mtb 
known key worda; to aelect the one word that ia different in a liat of four 
or fire; and to identify the written lymbol of a letter with ita aonnd in 
a word. Snch abUitiea are dependent upon the quality of the diild'a 
bearing, and upon hia abibty to obacnre carefoUy. Hie teacher can 
encourage obaerrataon by careful queationing. 

The breadth of the child’a expeiienoe with booka. and the attitudca 
that have been cultivated toward hooka and reading A hia home before 
be cornea to acbool. have a great deal to do with a child's readioeaa for 
reading. The same factora that have been diacuaaed in relatioa to the 
kindergarten child appljr here. If a* child ia alow to expreaa intefeat, 
parenta should stimulate it by 'means of experiences. 

Whether or not the diild is socially and emotionally weD adjusted 
makes a difference, too. If be is happy in hia group, not too much smaller 
or larger physically than the other children, ia as well cared for aa the 
others, leaves a haj^y borne to go off to school in the morning, and returns 
to it at the end. of the day — these factors also have to be considered u 
important. If parenta do not get along together, if parents are separated, 
if parents praisp some of the children in the family and scold one, he will 
be enmtionaUy insecure, and the chances are that he will be more likely 
to have reading difficulties. 

If s tekcber is oonoemed only with the mechanics of readings with a 
process designed to make it possible for children to pronounce words 
glihly, rather than to get. meaning from a printed page, she will not take 
account of these other factors that really determine in tl^ long run, bow 
well the child will be able to read for many purposes throughout the 
remainder of his life. 

The good first-grade teacher observes all the evidences of readiness 
for reading in each child in her group. At the same time she Works to 
broaden the experienoea and, the interests of ail the children. ’Some of 
the ways that she uses include sharing toys and games; observing pets 
or looking at growing things in an aquarium or terrarium; tslfin g trips 
and excursions; looking at stUl pictures, slides, and filmstripa; preparing 
a simple foodv . ( ^ intin g and drawing; building and coiutructing with 
blocks and other materiala; using simple took; hearing poetry, telling 
•tones. Binging aongs. and responding to rhythm; reading labeb and si^tta; 
and using picture books in the school library and in the classroom. 

Children get acquainted with Mch other, with the teacher, the prinripal. 
the costodiaii. with their bmlding, with their own room, with the fact that 
there are on dohr to b^ you find your way. Some names are 
kiQg toeak are d»rt. You do some guessing and you let the length' 
and shape of the wmd be^ you in deciding what it ia 
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From^e child’s pomt of there are pictdie books to look at. 
There a||^ interesting things to ido and see — ^an aquarimn or a pet (rabbit, 
hen, canary, hamster, guinea pig, duck). Children learn to playgames, to 
sing, to take a walk in. the park, to see the pqlioeman <m the comer, to visit 
the hrehouse; or they have a party in their room. At the same time 
thar thc^cher is using sights, sounds, smells, tasting, touching, and 
feeling in many different situations, she is hel{nng diildren to see that 
they can talk about their experiences and then write about them. 

The teacher may write or print a simple summary of two or three 
sentences on the board as the childreil talkrtor writing, spelling, and 
writtm language .expression are closely related to the reading proc^. 
Perhaps the story is copied on a chart and is read to them the next day, 
or some day following when a child who has been absent returns to schooL 

TTie teacher waits for the children to accumulate a number of such 
ekperienoes. Then some day a child remarks, "I know what Aat word 
says,” or ”I can read what you wrote,” or ’T told my mother a story and 
she wrote it down,” ot’This is the story'l wrote” (it may be a mass of 
scribbles on paper). Children are becoming accustoiped' to the sounds 

3 f words that they hear over and over again and they know something 
f how the words look. This is the time when the teacher wfll probably 
say, ”Can you find the words that tell where we went? Who wept with 
us? What we saw in the park?” The answers will come in the form of 
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itencffl^t the children recognise as ijbey frame them by placing their 
ids arouhd them, and then reading aloud. When enough of the words 

and sentraoes have been identified, an individual child may read the 
whole story. * ‘ ’ 

There may be chil^n in the group whosi readiness is such that they 
can read^Jw stories aloud with very little helpr The teacher may read 
Md reread these stones as children request them. In the early stages of 
working with si|ch experience stories the. material may be copied on a 
large chart whicji can be kept pennancntly for the children’s own use. . 

How fast or hqw slow the teacher proceeds, depends upon the needs and 
ah^ties of th? |idividual chUdfen. Ruth Strickland^ points out that 
child^ may lo^ withou^ seeing and see without comprehending unless 
they have a bac^und of knowledge and experience, and a teachel* who 
^ can help them uim such experience. 7 

T^e teacher find situations in which children can read tl^ chart 
stones lo an au£ence-a mother, the principal, a visitor, other^dren 
m Ae school TTie children themselves may make pictures to illustrate 
such stones, an<J thus help to clinch meanings. Al^they work, their 
s^aldng VQ^ttlary will keep ah^d, of their reading vocabulary,; and 
this IS as it should be. ’ 

When some cl^ren have not fewer than a hundred "sight” words. 

. words that they can recognize when they see them in prin^, by matc^g 
them mth the actual object or a picture or an action, the teacher will 
start with this ggqup in a preprimer. Here the child wUl meet some wrds 
that are already /amiliar to him. The vocabularies of the various pre- 
p^ere are more alike than different since they are based upon studies 
.that have been made of children’s word usage, and the frequency of ‘ 
occiurence of wdids in preprimers now available. One of the real jobs 
which the teacher has at this point is to help children make the shift from 
prmt or manuscript done by hand- to printed words in a book. It is 
because of the likeness between manuscript writing and printing that 
many teachers prHer this form of writing to the cursive. 

Othei: chUdrenSvill still be working with experiences and 'the storiep 
that grow out of Aem.. .As other small groups are ready for reading they 
are mtroduoed to the preprimer, and sq the process of forming groups 
goefTDn. Such groups are kept flexible so that a child can move from one 
to another decoding upon bis own individual progress. There should be 
M predeter^ed number of gfoups. There may be three, or four, or 
^ five, dependiqg^ipon the needs of the chilifren. The number of children 
9 ; i^ch of such groups will vary, and may i>e as few as. two or three. 

^ 8001^ there are three or more the tehchw has a problem in 

knuwmg ho w to keCp. every c^d atVoik without resorting to ’>wy 

' CIiiIIl Iblit 
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work.” Howerer, she can manage if the group is hot larger than 20-25 • 
children, if she does some planning with the children, and. if she provides 
things to do that children are able to do by themselves. 

^ Fot example, one first-grade teacher has a large chart made of oak tag 
<m which ^ listed 10 or more things n child can do if he finishes reading 
the story in hie reader, or if he has a free choosing time while she is 
^ wor king with a group. The items on the chart are <dianged from time* to 
time with the children’s help. He may read at the library table; he may 
. watch the turtle so that he can help make a story about him; or practice 
writing his name; or play in the playhouse in one comer of the room 
where furniture and objects are labeled; ^r may. play with a fist puppet 
an^l make it talk; or operate the simple movie-on-a-roU made by last 
year’s first-grade children which has brief titles for each picture. Or be 
may draw pictures to illustrate a chart story. Some teachers set up cen- 
ters within the room where each of these activiries can be ''carried on 
because the materials are there. Signs or labels mark each table so that 
(jiildron know where to look for each activity. 

^ The^ w^ teacher helps children to decide in advance what their choices 
• are going' to be so that in the course of a week or more they will have had 
a variety of experienced. It is the teacher’s responsibility. Mo, to help - 
children judge or evaluate these experiences to see what their learning 
value was. All of the experiences described can contribute to reading in 
some way. 

Throughout these experiences the teacher will emphasize reading for a 
purpose, and interpreting the meaning of what is read through making 
pictures, throng dramatic play, and by other means interesting and im- 
poitant to the milcireil* themselves. 

WHAT ABOUT THE CHILDREN WHO ARE SLOW IN 
CATCHING ON? 

If readm^ seems to be a slow pro|^ for some children, the teacher or 
parent should remember how he felt^ tryiog to learn a foreign langiiage, 
and recall that perhaps he never succeeded in making a good translation 
although he may, have been able to read aloud fluently. Because the 
teacher knows what chUdren am like, that th?y have a short attention 
span, that they need a great deal of practice with easy material, that they 
need to be successful, that they need to be interested in what they are 

doing; she wiU find many ways to give variety to the job of learning 
to read.' 

One tcwcher interested in ph^graphy took pictunM of the children 
c^aged in various -activities. 'Hie .pictures were then ’’blown up** to a 
^jEe of approaumately 12 by 15 inches. Each picture was used as a 
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for talking with the children who then dictated their story to the teacher. 
The picture was made ^e center of the chart story that every child de- 
lighted to reread, since practically no story is more fascinating to either 
young or than the story about one’s self. 

Another teacher may use a large sheet of oak tag or of newsprint paper, 
or of brown paper that is headed "OUR Newspaper.” During the week 
on this ^newspaper sheet the teacher prints in manuscript the two- or 
three-sentence items that individual children dictate to her. The name 
of each ehild is attached to his story. Some of4hese newspapers may be 
mimeographe<J or duplicated and sent home to parents, so that they 
may keep up with what is happening to their children day by day in the 
classroom. Each child will then have the opportunity to read to Father 
and Mother what he himself has written. 

bemg made to feel secure, the child who is a slow 
"starter” can be just as successful as any other in learning to read pro- 
vided that he is helped to see that he^ is making improvement. Such 
improvement must be real and must he evident to the child himself. 

WHAT ARE THE NEXT STEPS IN LEARNING TO READ? 


Fropi a preprimer book to other preprimers to first readers are the 
next steps i n^e reading process as carried on in the typical classroom in 
the United ^«|!s. There are on record in the form of magazine articles,* 
reports by c^^in individual teachers to show that some groups of chil- 
dren have been taught to read without the use of reading textbooks. 
Instead, the teacher has used interesting story books. Where parents 
are willing, and teachers have imagination and good ideas, further ex- 
periments may well be carried on to find new and better ways of teaching 
children to read. 


Whether a chihl gets as far as reading from a primer while he is in first - 
grade, or whether he is reading easily from several first readers by the 
end of the year is a highly individual matter. Some children may not 
be ready for first readers before the second grade. Neither they, nor 
their teachere, nor the parents should be critical of a chUd who is a slow 
starter, if he has made his best effort. Oftentimes the difficulty is with 
the adults rather than the child. The typical child should make a spurt 
m growth in the second year or third year of school so that he has ac- 
quired the basic skills needed in getting thought from the prhited page 
by the time he is 9 years old. 

In the ty pical school, teachers are helping children individuallv and 


* HarrU, Melva. 
1949. 
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in groups to gain skill in reading silently and orally for meaning. No 
matter how well a child can pronounce words, he has not learned to read 
unless he can talk intelligently about what he has read. To summarize 
the story by retelling is not enough. By means of guiding questions ^ 
such as, "Read far enoqgh to tell who stole the box, or where Tom Was 
going, or what Was in the basket; or read the words that tell what ftlPs 
dog was like.” The teacher helps children* to think, to interpret, and 
to give reasons for ‘their aqpwer* In order to be able to do these jobs, 
children must have skill in the mechanics of reading. /-( 

\ 

WHAT ARK THESE BASIC SKILLS IN THE^MECHANICS OF 
READING? 

lb 

In order to be a good reader a child wh’o grows up in the United States: 
(1) Needs to learn to read from left to right; (2) needs to train his eyes so 
that they move easily back from the end of one line to the beginning of 
the next; (3) needs to read silently without moving his lips; (4) needs 
to see words in thought groups of two, three, four, or five rather than ‘ 
singly; (5) needs to recognize familiar words; and (6) needs to have a 
ihethod for attacking new^words^ 

Since the techniques which the teacher uses to help the child mert 
the first four needs are somewhat technical and are discussed in text- 
books or in articles on reading, they are not analyzed here. But because 
the skills which the child needs to have — (1) in recognizing words that 
should be familiar, and (2) in ‘attacking new words — are so widely dis- 
cussed and often misufiderstood, an attempt ^is made to examine them 
carefully. ^ * ' 

To many mothers and fathers and grandparents the answer to the prob- 
lems involved in teaching a child'to read can he answered by the one word, 
PHONICS. Phonics is defined as a system by means of which a child 
learns sets of phonograms word endings by ^^families” such as at in the 
words ctu, fat, mat, rtu; word beginnings and vowel sounds so that he can 
apply them to the words he encounters in reading. Such a system pre- 
supposes that a child learns his letters first, next puts them together to 
■ form words, and lastly hitches the words together in order to make sen- 
tences and .paragraphs. fff such a method really worked, good teachers 
would he using* it jtoday. 

As a matter of fact, too much attention to single letters, to the mechan- ’ 
ics of word forma tioi^ to the sounds of letters hinders r^|j|^r than helps 
» a child in the long run if the teacher ’s,purpose is to help him get meaniitg 
from the printed page. Such attention to details* slows ^own the act of 
reading and makes the child 'so' conscious of mechanics that he fails. to 
think of what the words ate trying to toll him. The teacher sees to it 
that there is a proper balance between t lechanics and meaniog! 

•• • '• \ ■ 
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HOW THEN IS A CHILD HELPED TO RECOGNIZE WORDS HE 
HAS MET BEFORE AND TO TAKE APART THE NEW WORDS 
THAT HE MEETS FOR THE FIRST TIME? 

Before he begins to read from books he has acquired a vocabulary of 
not fewer than one hundred sight words, words that have been developed 
through real experiences and that he recognizes when he seefl them. He 
.is taught to look carefully at tl^way the worcb begins, and the way jt 
ends, as, for example, ih the word "teU.” Many of the words he Imrns 
' first are ofte-syllable*words. IJe thereforf; looks at the vowel that comes 
between the beginning and the etid of the word. However,' he is encoTir- 
aged to do this without "sounding out” the letters. If he hesitates, the 
teacher may say,^^ow does the word begin? With what letter? Can 
you find a word on the char^ we have made that begins like this one? 
Say that word. (In this case it is the word 'take’.) Now try” the one 
you are working on.” If this help is not enough, she may ask the child 
to look at the last letter or letters in the word, and if necessary to get 
help from a key word on^he chart. • (In th*is case it is the word "bell”.) 

- Such a chart may be made on a sheet of heavy paper with letters ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. After each letter, but filled in only as 
children actually ftieet the words«and work with them may be four or 
five key word^v-useful to the child in identifying new words. Teachers 
may refer to such a method of working and to the use of such a chart as 
functional phonics phonics whi^ is developed and used as needed in 
relation to the words that actually occur in the child’s reading. More- 
over, this chart will help children to know thp letters of the alphabet 
certainly by the end of the first grade. 

But the good teacher will not depend upon functional phonics alone, 
nor will she pBt it first in her hst of helps for the child. First of all she 
^ tries to choose material in which the ^d will meet only a few unfamiUar 
words. She will encourage the child'tb look through the whote sentence 
in which^ difficult word occurs, tojry to get tbe'meaning from the con- 
text; that is, in relation to the words t^iat he^does know. She will also 
encourage the child who has difficulty look at the pictures as a way of 
teaming what the story is about. And she \^ll- certainly h6lp the child 
to make a beet guess as to what the Word is ffom its configuration or 
length +j^ginning-fending+ appearance of letters above and below the" 
line, as T, d, 6, or f, g, y. Or 'she mdy tell the child the word and thep 
have him' place it in a list foij further study. 

The big problem for both child and teacher is to'relate sound to printed 
symbols and to meaning. The teacher may play a game with, children in 
which She pronounces Very distinctly a series of words such as bell, tell, 
sell, Wall, feU,'well, and asks children to raise their hands, as swn as they 
hear a word that doesn’t belong. The list cd wotds may tten be written 
down so that cbildrSn can see them as well as hear them. The job is made ' 
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easy or more diffiriilt. if the words are ones they know or words they have 
not met 'before. 

As children meet words of more than one, syllable in grades two a^d 
three, the teacher Ui4>s them to recognize syllables using a sm\ple rule 
such as, "Every syllable must, contain a vowel, or a letter that stands for 
a vowel. If two consonants (letters other than vowejs) come together, 
one goes with the first syllable, the other with the second.” Children are 
given-practice with words that have caused them diflic 4 ilty, hy marking the 
syllables. This is best do^tfnot by rewriting and leaving a space between, 
or by drawing a vertical line between syllables, but rather by drawing a 
line ben^tb each syllable so as not t* slow up the eyes in Uking in the 
word. Kefixes, suffixes, double vowels all need special attention, too. 

The fact that reading skills have been discussed ip detail does not meaji 
that the teacher should attempt to teach them by a drill mc^K^. Chil- 
dren should be encouraged to read in la situation in which all the factors 
are as nearly right as they <;an be made. If children meet with difficulties, 
then the teacher must use a Variety of methods' fo^help each one solve his 
own problemB,'because reading is a highly individiiat tViatter. Once the 
suitable method is found, the child needs enough practice so that the 
skill is maste^d. 

Every teacher has-a major responsibility in seeing to 'iv that a child’s 
'•first experience with reading is so satisfying that difficulties are prevented 
from 'ever developing. Jf ^a child can be successful, especially in the 
early stages of reading, he is less likely to need remedial help later on. 
For this reason it is iujportant to see that he reads a great deal of familiar 
material, but with new purposes set up for each reading. It i^equally 
important that he be prepared for each new. step before he attempts it. 
Children-!^ do not respond to ordinary methods and who have reached 
these school years without having acquired the basic skills, may^^eed a 
more dramatic approach to learning. Experiments with the't^l^wrfter 
have shown that children may have more eagerness for reading If the 
stories they dictate are typed, and if they have the use of the typewriter. 
Use of -a printing" outfit for recording their stories may also stimulate 
interest. Special care should be given to seating children with handicap 
of vision or hearing that cannot be remedied, so thbt they may have every 
advantage in seeing and hearing. 

WIIAT ARE THE LEARNING-TO-READ PROBLEMS OF THE 
CHILD IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES? 

Teasers may assume that a child who enters fourth grade has acquired 
'the bauc reading skills needed to comprehend or Jto get thought from the 
printed page. But it is klmoA boundito be true* thar therfe will be weak 
.children,^ones who -need encouragement and help, who are reading on a 
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.^nd. or UuJd^ade fertf. The teacher ntuar begin, with then. whe,e 
they are with easy materiaj. and mnet offer the ume type Of help ae the 
primary teacher givea. \ » 

Siqce the intermediate grades in school have been labeled "the period 
of wide reading,” tl^e teacher needs to ujw the ^ool library, or if there 
IS none, to provide it the classroom a great variety of books of all types 
which children are encouraged and stimulated to read. Children aged 
9 to ll nwd to develop skill in selectihg good books independently and in 
rea mg for themselves. The teacher with ingenuity will find many 
ways to help children locate, select, read, efvaliiate, and share with others 
toeir best-liked books. In this situation children will applying some 
of the new skills to be learned during these years. 

Important among these new skills are: (1) The ability to locate infor- 
mation mvolying n knowledge of sources; (2) the ability tp select material 
and evaluate it in terras of a purpose; (3) the ability to organize material 
around a topic or a problem; and (4) the ability to recall. Children may 
ha^made some use of these sidlls in simple form in ’primary grades. 

^is IS the time when children are using more apd more books as sources 
. of ijrformation for activities and projects. The teache'r may malfe a aim- 
pie hegmnmg with a new group of fourth-grade children who arc looking 
at a new set of readers for the first time. She suggests that they look at 
toe titK the author, the qame ofTihe artist who illustrated the book, at 
^e pubhshfer, and fit the year whenHhe book published- As children 
W each of these items there is discusiion. Perhaps they tfen to some 
of the picture When t^^ey talk about the illustrator. ^ ‘ 

Next tb^ trail to the table of contents-^hit does contents mean? 
I^ntents of a desk, contents of a pocket— what it ooqtains. • They see 
thkt the stones are divided into sections, each wjth a heading. - They 
^ ^leadings, and they toad then! aloud, suggesting what they 

. atones may be like. They locate the title of the first story 

and toeu see who ^n first find the ^ge on which i^ begins. The next 
step IS to see a sectional heading w^tten on the hoiqd^^d use it to locate'. 

V***?iY^** teacher names. Just for fum the teacher says, pcrhato 
the chddrOT would like to t^ to locate a story when they do not know 
the title, but do know what the story is about— a brave girl. Several 

children find the title— “When Hannah Saved the Day.”. 

Next th^'lo^ at the index, ^at is an index? Ifide, meahs "to ^ 
I^t out. The worils are ananged in alphabetidil 'order as in a die 
tionary or a telephone directory. 'Some mtanings are given, together with n 
too pages on which the words gre fitand. Discussion brings out the fact 
^at not an words can be listed here, this most important Cnes. 
Again the children turn to the fim story, each one chooses a word and 
t*ccks to see wither it is in the index. Fmally, the chUdton uk^a 
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simple check test to ^ whether they know an4 'can use the various parts 
of a book. 

The skills developed in using a reading book are similar to t^ose used 
in a geography^ science, Jiealth, history, or other textbpok, or in an 
encyclopedia. Some of the skills are more complex (such as topical and 
marginal guides and cross references), but the teacfai^ would use a similar 
technique in helping children to understand these skilll^use them, judge 
their success, practice skills that need improvem^t. and use them again 
in situations related to classroom activities. '' 

When children are reading to find material that will help in answering 
a question or solving a problem, they may locate information in a number 
of places in the same book, or in different books. The child must ask 
himself, "Which part of this material answers my question? Does it 
entirely answer the question? Is it a good answer? If there are figures 
involved, do they pome from a book that wgs published-reoently? What 
do I deride when books do'not agree? What shall 1 report back to the 
class?” Each of these questions calls for discussion, ,and perhaps requires 
that skills be analyzed and practiced in connection with a specific problem. 

. *** aqlects and evaluates, the child is recording 

in some tk^aMS that he wan^^to use in reporting to his group 
or his class. Some efallipni ilit wb^^j^tences and read them. 
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But such practice docs not involve interpretation and does 'not help 
the child to- improve his oral language expression. Children need help 
in takilig in running form or simple outline form for puqmses of 

reporting. Tliey may need to have expenence with outlining as a -Bkiil. 
making a composite outline from familiar material; 611 ii^ in t^e topics 
for the Roman^umerals in an outline, for wluch the subpoints aje given 
(again usmg familiar maledal); or, in reverse, filling in items for letters 
and numbered subpoints when the Roman numeral items are given; 

I or filling in all the f^nts in a skeleton outline. . . ' 

Organizing ability calls for skill in deciding what are the khportant 
points? The less important points? What question does this paragraph' 
answer? ^How can I summarize this paragraph in one sentence? Here 
again practice is needed, but in relation to a problem on which children 
^ working.^ Some children in upper grades have taken as th^ir refeponsi. 
bility the organizing of current materials in children’s newspapers and 
in current magazines in the form of a file available to the whole school. 
Such a job requires reading with comprehension, selecting, evaluating, 
clipping, pasting/ classif^ong, labeling, and alphabetizing. This work 
goes on tbroughdut the school year, and may be placed in a regular file 
or one made from an orange crate. Or children may develop 4in alpha- 
betized card file of new words related to a unit of experience. Before 
entering a word, the child checks .to see that it is not already included. 
When he does list ij, be also copies the sentence from which it came and 
perhaps makes some comment of his o^. Such a file "gives children' 
im idM of' the nature and extent of new" words the^ have learned. An 
ingenious teacher will find Ways to help children organize the cards as 
a game sh^that they will have continuing use. ^ 

The ability to recall mformation or to remember a poem does not come 
-^bput incidentally. One needs to have some scheme or plan for using 
key words, or remembering the source, or making a time line chart for 
historical events, or a pictorial chart, or planning other means of recording 

MeihoHzation of poetry should not be forced. It grows out of a 
liking for poetry, out of hearing a poem many times in fhfferent situations, 
out of reading one’s favorite poems to one’s classmates, out of partici’^ 
pating in choral speaking, or tmt of reading a poem to make a tape record- 
^ ^ played back.' Poems so learned have been foamed by 

, the "whole” method and the child is'much more likely to remember them 
for that reason. In the course of the elements^ years tjfie child eng bilild 
up a treasury of many poems that he knows U memorizing has not been 
made a matter of drudgery. / 0 

_ The elementary -school child who moves on to upper grades or to junior 
Wgh school takes with him those skills that he has acquired, but will 
develop new ones sidted to the new situiTtions in which hj will be reading. 
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HOW fM>KS A CHILD I>:ARN TO RKAD?' 

The child loams lo road by a Rcriea of related stejw that are geared to 
hjs needs ami interests. The teacher creates a classr4>oni environment 
which interests him in reading, and encourages him to keep on once be 
has started. There are many attractive books that are ready for use: 
there are interesting pur|H>ses for w-hich reading may be done: there 
arA exciting ways of sharing and recording one’s reading. If a 
cIubI encounters difficulties, it is not a reflecti»>n on him or his parents. 
' TheV are ways to help him so that he and his teacher can work on^the 
problem together. There is no denying that reading is a complicate*! 
prtMess, hilt if teacher, pupil, and parents have some common under- 
standings alMint it. there are few <*hildren who cannot learn to read. 

MOW CA.\ A 1‘MH.NT Jl DGI. WIILTIIKR OR NOT HIS CHILD 
IS READINf; I I’ TO C\r\CITY? 

•e 

Such judgment cannot be made »>n the basis of whether or not the 
child can read the bmik that grandpa gave him for Christmas, or whether 
or not he knows the alphabet. There are a few simple means which the 
parent can use. to get'some idea of how well the boy or girl can read. 
Can Sue reread aloud at home a story that she first prepared and read 
at school? Can she read the chihi's newspa|>er for which she subscribes 
at sclnH)l? Can she read and umlcrstand directions for siMtuig up a 
cardboard playhouse for her dolls? Can she read and use a simple recipe 
from a child's cookbmik for the making of applesauce? Can she read 
street signs? Dt>es she have a library card and does 'she bring home 
books? Does sh^ reread the books that belong to her? Can she find 
the name and telephone niunber of a r^Jative in the phone book? 
Thest* skills range from the simph' to the more complex. But these and 
many others are the kinds of activities that a child will normallv carry 
on at some time during the elementary -schtMil p<‘rio«l. 

Parents should make an opfmrtunit) to visit in the child’s classroom. 
They can see there the kinds of reailing ex|x*ricnees*die is having, the 
kinds of methods that are used, and the wide range of piir|x>ses for which 
children read today. These purposes are not limited to the eovers of 
one hook at a tiim^, but extend throughout the schtMil day to maiT> situa- 
tions. ^ * 

, It is important, too, to talk with the child’s teacher in order to leam 
_wha^things a parent can do at home that will help rather than hinder 
a child’s reading progress. The school, the teacher, the parents, and the 
child himself are all equally interested in' having him leam to read com- 
fortably and successfully. ^ 

> -f ' 
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